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THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

AND  CORRECT  DRESS 


Is  intended  to  show  impressively  in  pictures  the  beautiful  lines  of  a natural 
body,  and  such  good  designs  of  clothing  as  shall  adorn  those  perfect  proportions. 
A few  designs  are  reproduced  in  cotton,  silk  and  wool,  a working  dress  and 
apron,  a street  suit,  a reception  gown  and  several  evening  dresses.  Whether 
they  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  woman  who  would  like  to  copy  them,  depends 
on  her  skill  in  choosing  the  right  textures,  more  especially,  the  right  colors  to 
harmonize  with  her  own  complexion,  hair  and  eyes.  To  be  beautiful  for  her, 
they  must  accord  with  her  own  habits  in  life.  These  gowns  were  fitted  to  the 
proportions  of  the  Venus  di  Medici.-  To  repeat  their  charm,  there  should  be  a 
good  body  underneath  them,  for  the  only  successful  way  to  possess  beautiful 
clothing  is,  first,  to  possess  a body  beautiful  in  shape.  This  may  be  done  in  a 
far  more  complete  manner  than  women  are  apt  to  realize,  for  Nature  is  kindly 
and  will  heal  many  injuries  if  allowed  to  do  so. 

A dress  good  for  one  may  be  hideous  for  another.  Beautiful,  dress  cannot 
be,  in  any  sense,  uniform,  like  the  uniformity  of  fashion.  It  will  make  each 
woman  look  her  best,  it  will  hide  her  defects  of  structure  when  they  are 
incurable;  it  will  heighten  her  good  points.  If  a woman  will  learn  what  are  the 
essential  elements  of  beauty  and  will  set  about  securing  each  one,  the  result  will 
be  a beautiful  picture  of  herself.  The  process  is  not  necessarily  expensive.  With 
a little  industry  genuine  beauty  may  be  had  at  a trifling  cost.  This  does  not 
mean  that  inferior  things,  paltry  designs  and  flimsy  materials  are  to  be  put  in 
place  of  substantial  textures  in  the  hope  of  satisfactory  results.  All  dress 
involves  a certain  expenditure.  It  is  careful  thought  that  secures  charming 
effects  from  inexpensive  but  honest  fabrics.  A beautiful  gown  is  becoming;  it 
gives  room  to  exercise  every  muscle  so  that  its  wearer  may  be  graceful;  and  for 
that  reason  it  will  also  be  Healthful.  It  will  also  be  suited  to  the  performance  of 
her  particular  duties  and  it  wdll  express  herself  and  not  another.  It  must  be 
all  this  or  it  is  not  beautiful,  according  to  the  standard  of  good  taste.  If  we 
know  what  is  beautiful  for  us,  we  have  only  to  wear  it.  The  task  is  in  the 
knowing,  which  comes  by  careful  thought,  study  and  experiment.  Knowledge 
of  any  kind  comes  in  no  other  way. 

Every  woman  was  endowed  by  her  Maker  with  a desire  to  be  beautiful; 
therefore  it  is  right  and  innocent.  It  is  not  sinful  vanit)^,  even  though  for 
long  generations  it  has  been  called  so.  In  its  proper  exercise -it  is  just  as 
worth}^  as  a Roman’s  natural  love  of  children.  Like  every  other  gift,  it  should 
excite  gratitude  and  be  consecrated  to  noble  uses. 

Our  definition  of  a natural  body  includes  such  outlines  and  proportions  as 
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are  shown  by  Greek  sculpture.  These  outlines  for  a woman  are  a comparatively 
small  head,  slightly  drooping  shoulders  somewhat  narrow,  a body  bounded  by 
successive,  gentle,  ouiward  curves  softly  melting  into  one  another  the  widest 
part  being  at  the  hips,  thence  declining  to  the  feet.  A man  has  a comparatively 
large  head,  high,  square  shoulders  and  is  largest  there,  while  his  body  gradually 
tapers  to  his  feet.  Therefore,  such  features  of  dress  as  make  the  shoulders 
appear  broad  and  high  and  the  body  to  taper  from  below  the  armpits  with  lines 
approaching  each  other  like  the  sides  of  the  letter  V,  are  masculine  and  not 
feminine.  Fashion  does  not  imitate  the  lines  of  a natural  body.  A conventional 
gown  contradicts  them.  If  one  wishes  to  be  tndy  beautiful,  one  will  try  to 
hate  and  to  forget  a fashion  plate. 

A woman  then,  to  make  herself  beautiful,  must  secure  the  outlines 
of  classic  sculpture  by  healthful  gymnastics  and  proper  diet.  She  may 
do  this  in  her  ordinary  duties  if  she  will  learn  to  stand  rightly,  the 
chin,  the  breast  bone  and  the  toes  .being  on  a line.  To  learn  to 
breathe  correctly  is  also  necessary.  It  is  but  little  matter  what  gowns  she 
wears  while  she  is  growing  to  right  proportions.  The  old  ones  made  large 
enough  will  answer  till  they  are  worn  out.  But  no  one  can  be  graceful,  nor 
beautiful,  no  matter  what  her  outlay,  while  she  clings  to  corsets  and  whalebones. 
Dr.  Kellogg  says,  “Health  waists  are  a device  of  the  devil  to  keep  woman  in 
bondage  who  are  seeking  deliverance  from  the  weakness  and  misery  from  which 
a really  healthful  mode  of  dress  might  emancipate  her.”  Several  good  bust 
supporters  are  in  the  market.  No  one  need  look  slouchy.  Knitted  underwear 
of  sufficient  weight  and  one  petticoat  with  its  otvn  waist  is  enough  under  the 
gown.  Stockings  made  to  fit  each  foot,  rights  and  lefts,  and  shoes  without 
heels  whose  soles  are  the  shape  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  are  very  important  to 
ensure  growth  toward  right  proportions.  An  ideal  body  is  firm,  closely  knit, 
with  only  enough  fat  to  round  out  its  muscles.  If  one  pleases,  one  can 
measurably  control  one’s  weight. 

The  processes  by  which  one  acquires  a beautiful  body,  the  elements  of 
beauty  in  a gown,  and  the  right  motives  which  may  incite  a woman  to  the 
making  of  a glorious  picture  of  herself,  are  set  forth  in  a book  written  by  two 
of  our  members.  It  is  called  “Beauty  of  Form  and  Grace  of  Vesture,”  and  is 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  New  York. 

When  the  body  has  attained  right  proportion,  the  simplest  dress  will 
enhance  its  loveliness.  The  thought  and  trouble  that  selects  and  provides 
just  the  right  thing  to  adorn  a beautiful  body  brings  with  it  its  own  reward. 
It  is  like  the  work  of  a painter.  As  the  living  tissues  a women  deals  with  are 
transcendently  superior  to  canvas  and  colors,  her  work  may  be  far  finer  in 
result,  for  she  may  infuse  into  it  every  day  the  changeful  expression  of  a 
glowing  soul. 

It  is  on  these  lines  that  the  work  of  our  Society  has  hitherto  progressed. 
While  we  were  preparing  our  exhibit  it  was  convenient  to  have  some  definite 
ideas  of  the  features  of  beautiful  gowns  and  the  following  rules  were  formulated: 

RULES  BY  WHICH  TO  DETERMINE  THE  ARTISTIC  VALUE  OF  GOWNS. 

[Copyrighted.] 

I.  Do  the  lines  of  the  gown  follow  those  of  a natural  body  as  represented 


in  classic  sculpture?  The  krmhole  describing  the  top  of  the  shoulder  joint,  the 
sleeve  following  the  shoulder  line,  or,  at  least,  not  contradicting  it;  the  gown 
giving  room  for  the  waist  region  from  below'  the  bust  to  grow  gently  larger  as  it 
approaches  the  hips;  the  front  line  directly  below  the  bust  having  a gentle 
outward  curve;  the  w'hole  presenting  the  contour  of  the  Venus  de  Milo  and  not 
inward  V-like  lines. 

2.  Is  ever}'  part  of  the  gown  suspended  from  the  shoulders  and  does  it 
appear  to  be  so  suspended?  A yoke  or  an  easy  waist  is  onl}'  a convenient 
method  of  suspension. 

3.  Is  the  dress  loose  enough  to  permit  free  and  graceful  movement,  allowing 
a possible  suggestion  of  the  play  of  muscle?  Does  it  appear  to  be  easy  by  an 
absence  of  seams  stiffened  by  whalebones? 

4.  Is  the  form  of  construction  suited  to  the  fabric,  simple  forms  for  heavy 
goods  and  gathers  for  thin  materials? 

5.  Is  the  costume  genuine  throughout,  being  just  what  it  pretends  to  be? 
If  made  of  two  materials,  its  prototj'pe  w'ould  be  the  gowns  of  the  early  middle 
ages,  one  worn  over  another.  If  there  is  pardonable  simulation,  is  that  simulation 
consistent?  That  is,  where  one  material  seems  to  be  that  of  an  undergarment 
(like  a child’s  gtii/npe)  does  it  appear  to  be  an  undergarment  every  time  that 
particular  material  appears?  Is  there  nothing  to  contradict  the  continuance  of 
such  a possible  undergown  to  the  feet? 

6.  Do  the  folds  of  the  gown  radiate  from  the  only  proper  points  of  support, 
mainly  the  shoulders,  secondarily  the  hips?  Where  folds  radiate,  or  spring  out, 
are  they  confined,  or  do  they  seem  to  be  confined  by  a belt,  a band,  a lacing,  a 
clasp,  or  a buckle? 

7.  Does  the  gown  indicate  unity  of  purpose,  each  part  subserving,  or  at 
least,  not  contradicting  that  purpose?  That  is,  if  it  is  a house  gown,  is  it  in 
every  part  suited  to  its  supposed  use?  If  a walking  dress  or  an  outing  suit,  is 
it  adapted  to  convenience  in  walking,  to  freedom  for  exercise?  The  same  rule 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  accessories  of  a costume.  Do  the  buttons  on  the  gown 
serve  to  button  it,  each  having  its  proper  buttonhole?  Do  the  ribbons  on 
the  gown  tie,  or  seem  to  tie,  something?  Does  the  wrap  afford  and  seem  to 
afford,  added  warmth?  Does  the  hat  secure,  and  appear  to  secure,  shade  for  the 
face?  Does  the  bonnet  supply  w'armth  for  the  head,  and  does  it  appear  to  do  so? 

8.  Is  the  decoration  of  the  gow'n  subordinate  to  the  gown  itself;  not  arresting 
attention  before  the  wearer,  like  the  lines  of  a diagram;  not  contradicting  the 
contours  of  a classic  figure,  especially  not  seeming  to  maTce  the  lines  from  the 
armpits  down  approach  each  other  like  those  of  a letter  V?  Does  the  ornament 
serve,  or  seem  to  serve,  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  edges  of  the  gown, 
uniting  its  parts,  or  holding  its  gathers?  Where  the  edges  of  the  dress  join  the 
skin  at  neck  and  w'rists,  do  they  seem  to  blend  with  it,  either  by  a gentle 
graduation  in  color,  or  by  an  uneven  edge,  that  is,  not  being  harsh  in  tint  nor 
abrupt  in  form? 

9.  Is  the  dress,  as  a whole,  subordinate  to  the  impression  that  should  be 
given  by  a possible  wearer,  that  is,  not  claiming  by  intensity  of  color,  by  violent 


contrasts,  or  by  other  bizarre  effect,  attention  above,  and  beyond  the  personality 
of  the  woman  arrayed  in  it? 

lo.  Is  the  gown  suited  to  the  personalit}-  of  the  wearer  in  color,  texture  and 
form;  that  is,  does  it  enhance  her  best  physical  features,  concealing  or  agreeably 
modifying  any  infelicity  of  structure  or  complexion?  Does  it  express  the  sentiment 
of  her  disposition,  giving  an  expression  of  her  gentleness  and  modesty,  her 
sprightlessness  and  vigor,  her  steadiness  and  executive  ability,  or  her  serene, 
majestic  dignity?  The  successful  application  of  this  last  rule  is,  necessarily,  the 
final  outcome  of  much  independent  thought.  It  is  the  crowning  effort  and  highest 
achievement  of  genius  in  this  greatest  of  fine  arts,  the  making  a glorious  picture 
of  a living  woman. 

We  are  hoping  much  from  the  education  which  the  World’s  Fair  must  give 
the  art  instinct  in  ever}-  direction.  We  hope  that  it  will  so  refine  and  elevate 
the  taste  of  our  countr}’women,  that  they  will  apply  to  this  highest  of  arts,  the 
skill  and  insight  alread}’  acquired  in  the  production  of  dainty  trifles.  We  look  for 
new  enthusiasm  in  this  fashioning  and  perfecting  of  living  instruments  to  do  the 
blessed  work  of  the  world,  this  building  and  adorning  of  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the  women  of  this  nation  to  become 
the  most  beautiful  on  earth,  and  that  they  have  the  nobility  of  soul  that  will 
consecrate  that  beautv  to  divinest  uses.  Frances  M.  Steei.e. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Physical  Culture  and  Correct  Dress 
started  May  12,  1888.  It  was  adopted  as  a part  of  the  work  of  the  Home 
Department  of  the  Chicago  Women’s  Club,  May  i6th.  Its  first  regular  meeting 
was  held  June  3d.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  300  members  were  enrolled. 

Its  object  is  “ mutual  help  in  learning  the  highest  standards  of  physical 
development,  and|mutual  counsel  towards  realizing  those  standards  in  practical 
life.”  A knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  classic  statuary,  whose  contours  are 
held  to  be  the  exponents  of  a natural  body,  has  been  diffused.  The  Society 
aims  to  make  this  standard  of  beautiful  form  popular  among  its  members,  to 
induce  them  to  use  such  helps  toward  the  possession  of  the  proportions  of 
ancient  sculpture  as  gymnastics,  unstimulating  diet,  bathing,  and  the  study  of 
Delsarte  principles  of  expression. 

It  aims  also  to  give  countenance  to  all  serious  efforts  to  clothe  the  newly 
acquired  ideal  proportions  in  such  a manner  as  shall  secure  healthful  freedom, 
graceful  expression,  harmonious  color,  and  fitness  to  condition  and  personality. 

Its  members  aim  to  learn  to  stand  well,  to  walk  well,  and  to  breathe 
correctly.  So  soon  as  they  really  admire  classic  sculpture  they  lay  aside  such 
articles  of  clothing  as  are  constructed  after  the  proportions  of  another  standard. 
As  such  dress  only  is  held  to  be  beautiful  as  is  suited  to  the  characteristics  of 
each  wearer,  no  patterns,  no  uniform  designs  are  possible,  but  each  member 
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attempts  to  realize  in  her  dress  such  an  appearance  as  shall  enhance  the  effect 
of  all  her  finer  endowments  and  shall  modif}'  or  conceal  any  possible  infelicities 
of  form  or  feature. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  between  October  and  June,  have  been 
addressed  by  essayists  and  lecturers  upon  subjects  kindred  to  its  purposes 
Interest  has  widened  and  deepened  until  it  is  now  recognized  as  an  influential 
body  of  organized  thought  upon  natural  physical  development  and  artisticall}- 
improved  dress  for  women. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY. 

As  one  object  of  our  Society  is  to  learn  the  highest  standards  of  physical 
development,  the  Study  Committee  earnestly  recommends  that  each  member 
supply  heyself  with  a photograph  of  the  \'enus  de  Milo. 

In  the  words  of  Hunt,  the  artist;  “Hang  it  in  your  room,  trace  it,  copy  it, 
draw  it  from  memory  over  and  over  again,  until  3'ou  own  it,  as  you  own  ‘ Mary 
had  a little  lamb.’”  We  must  learn  to  recognize  beaut}'. 

After  the  Venus  de  Milo,  there  are  the  \'-enus  di  Medici,  the  Diana  of 
Praxiteles,  Thorwaldsen’s  Eve,  Titian’s  nude  figure  in  the  picture  of  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love,  Richter’s  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia,  coming  down  the  stair,  and 
a standing  figure  in  The  Fates,  by  Thurman. 

\'isit  mady  times  the  statuar}'  in  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Institute.  Stud}' 
these  photographs  and  this  sculpture  till  you  knoAV  them,  till  you  feel  their 
beauty,  till  you  lose  regard  for  female  forms  that  do  not  have  similar  outlines. 

To  appreciate  and  admire  a beautiful  form,  as  embodied  in  classic  sculpture, 
is  the  very  first  lesson  we  have  to  learn  concerning  perfect  physical  development. 

The  next  lesson  is  to  learn,  each  for  herself,  how  to  make  her  own  body  as 
nearly  as  possioic  like  these  models,  by  exercise,  by  diet,  by  every  healthful 
process,  by  every  device  of  art  if  necessary,  to  seem  to  possess  their  contours. 
Then  learn  how  to  provide  such  clothing  as  shall  enhance  the  good  features, 
or  conceal  tlie  incompleteness  of  the  newly  acquired  proportions. 

For  helps  toward  knowing  these  standards  in  physique,  read  any  of  the 
Physiologies  or  any  Artistic  Anatomy. 


FURTHER  NOTICE. 

The  use  of  improved  forms  of  dress  by  the  iiiembers  of  this  Society  is 
entirely  independent  of  any  fashion.  The  laws  of  physical  structure,  of  vigorous 
health,  and  the  principles  of  art  and  good  taste  are  alone  consulted  in  adapting 
clothing  to  such  ideal  proportions  as  may  have  been  acquired.  Good  taste 
requires  a nice  adaptation  of  colors,  forms  and  textures  to  each  personality  and 
such  as  are  in  consonance  with  individual  conditions  and  activities.  For  this 
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reason  no  illustration  of  artistic  dress  can  be  offered,  except  as  the  dress  of  each 
particular  wearer.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  that  one  can  copy  from  another, 
except,  of  course,  such  articles  of  underwear  as  are  now  offered  for  wear  in  the 
general  market.  Early  in  our  existence  our  attention  was  called  to  the  good 
qualities  of  equestrian  tights  as  an  article  of  underwear.  The}'  have  been 
adopted  by  most  of  our  members  and  by  many  others,  who,  as  yet,  have  not 
joined  us;  the  result  was  that  for  six  months  manufacturers  were  not  able  to 
supply  the  demand.  They  are  now  sold  by  leading  houses  in  silk,  woolen  and 
cotton,  in  all  sizes,  in- knee  and  ankle  lengths  and  with  feet.  They  are  generally 
in  black.  In  cottton  they  may  also  be  had  in  ecru;  other  colors  are  supplied  in 
silk. 

Articles  stilfened  with  steels  or  whalebones  have  been  abandoned  as  at 
variance  with  natural,  undulating  motion  and  necessarily  ungraceful. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  those  wearing  tights,  bust  supporter  and  knitted 
vest,  or  in  place  of  a knitted  vest  a garment  like  a corset  cover,  wear  nothing 
else  beside  the  outer  dress,  more  or  less  lined.  An  independent  petticoat,  with 
its  own  waist,  is  worn  with  thin  dresses.  Some  prefer  always  to  wear  the  dress 
lining  separately,  in  the  shape  of  a petticoat;  this  may  be  as  light  in  weight  and 
dainty  in  adornment  as  desired. 

If  the  petticoat  or  dress  lining  is  higher  in  the  neck  and  has  its  own  sleeves, 
it  may  prove  a picturesque  addition  to  the  outer  costume,  appearing  at  the  wrists 
and  about  the  neck  with  the  charm  of  a child’s  guinipe.  It  is  believed  that  greater 
grace  is  also  attained  by  this  arrangement  than  is  possible  when  a gown  form  is 
used. 

If  greater  warmth  Is  needed,  it  is  supplied  by  union  suits  of  knitted  goods 
worn  next  the  body.  ■ Black  woolen  equestrian  tights  are  drawn  on  in  extreme 
weather,  as  we  put  long  leggins  on  little  children. 

All  minor  particulars  are  determined  by  individual  need  or  fancy,  while  the 
clothing  is  all  suspended  from  the  shoulders  and  is  loose  enough  to  permit  the 
utmost  freedom  for  breathing  and  for  grace  of  motion. 

There  are  few  dressmakers  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  new  principles 
to  give  much  aid. 

While  many  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  effort  to  realize  costumes  that 
shall  be  healthful,  comfortable  and  artistic,  it  is  expected  that  study  of  the  best 
sculpture  and  painting  and  of  the  human  form,  will  patiently  continue,  and  that  • 
in  emulation  of  such  beauty  and  by  a growing  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
art,  each  one  will  be  enabled  eventually  to  find  such  shapes  of  dress  as  shall  be 
suitable  to  her  purse,  condition,  duties,  physique  and  complexion,  repeating 
them  in  different  textures  till  form  and  complexion  change. 

When  this  fitness  is  secured  it  is  believed  that  the  requirements  of  beauty 
'^’^Miave  been  fulfilled. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ESSAY  ON  “BEAUTY.” 

EMILY  NOLAN. 

Look  at  ttqg  woman.  She  rises  from  the  ground  like  a tall  and  slender 


vase  of  exquisite  proportions.  By  proportions  we  mean  the  relative  size  of 
parts,  and  where  the  proportions  are  perfect  no  part  looks  large  and  no  part 
looks  small.  If  the  whole  figure  is  small,  then  it  is  dainty;  if  larger,  then 
majestic.  One  curve  melts  into  another  without  any  abruptness. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  tones  of  a woman’s  flesh.  Her  backbone  is  articulated 
every  inch  or  so  of  its  whole  length,  giving  wonderful  elasticity  of  bod}'.  Has 
woman  been  willing  to  make  void  any  of  the  advantages  of  her  beautiful 
structure?  Has  she  been  willing  to  occupy  a plane  of  physical  activity  and 
expression  far  below  the  one  to  which  evolution  has  brought  her?  I think  she 
has.  I think  she  has  been  willing  to  lose  much  of  the  advantage  of  flexible 
hands,  feet,  neck  and  back;  the  freedom  of  her  legs,  joints,  lungs  and  skin. 
And  just  so  far  as  she  has  done  this  she  has  lost  in  beauty. 


The  rapid  changes  of  fashion  are  in  the  interest  of  commerce.  Women  are 
restless  and  dissatisfied  and  always  crying  out  for  a change  and  the  delirium 
goes  on  until,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  a woman  assumes  every  shape 
under  heaven  except  her  own.  How  directly  opposed  is  this  spirit  to  the  true 
spirit  of  art — art,  which  is  founded  in  truth  and  practiced  in  sincerity,  whose 
office  is  to  hold  up  the  ideal. 


The  possibilities  of  physical  perfection  -for  the  average  woman  are  far 
greater  than  she  dreams  of.  She  may  take  advantage  of  that  law  by  which  the 
body  constantly  renews  itself  to  build  the  body  over.  By  a wise  system  of 
physical  culture,  correct  habits  and  dress  and  a nice  selection  of  food,  we  may 
daily  build  into  the  body  a finer  and  finer  material,  until  instinct,  which  may  be 
said  t6  be  the  “mind  of  the  flesh,”  becomes  true,  and  intuition  discovers  the 
soul’s  affinities. 


My  whole  plea  is  for  Beauty  as  the  essence  and  promise  of  diviner  things. 
If  the  universal  effort  of  cultivated  people  is  to  get  as  much  beauty  into  their 
lives  as  possible  is  right,  then  it  is  as  much  a woman’s  duty  to  be  well  dressed 
as  well  mannered.  If  the  study  of  music,  literature,  painting  and  language  is 
worthy,  so  is  the  study  of  the  art  of  dress,  for  it  may  work  with  the  other  arts 
to  help  on  the  divine  in  human  life. 


ANNIE  W.  JOHNSON,  in  ll'ovieii’s  Tri/unu’: 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  earnest  dress  reformer  sees  but  little  to 
inspire  her  with  courage  as  she  surveys  the  women  whom  she  meets  on  the 
street,  at  the  theater,  at  church.  The  majority  of  them  are  dressed  in  a manner 
to  convince  one  that  Cope  was  right  when  he  saitl  that  women  are  not  idiots 
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because  the}'  have  always  worn  such  injurious  clothing,  but  liave  worn  the 
clothing  because  they  ai-f  idiots. 


Bagehot  says  there  is  no  pain  like  the  pain  of  a new  idea.  It  is  only  the 
birth  agony  that  women  have  to  fear  when  they  determine  to  accept  a new  ruler 
in  the  place  of  the  old  tyrant;  to  forsake  the  conventional  and  adopt  the 
sensible  and  the  artistic.  If  the  change  could  once  be  inaugurated  the  currents 
of  life  would  flow  along  in  their  old  channels  as  steadily  as  if  they  had  never 
been  disturbed,  even  if  costumes  radically  different  from  those  in  vogue  should 
be  adopted.  The  real,  vital  question  is — are  we  really  in  earnest  in  this  matter, 
or  are  we  willing  to  take  up  with  half-way  measures,  leaving  ourselves  always 
in  danger,  from  our  very  faintheartedness,  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  Fashion. 


Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  in  a late  article  on  “ Human  Progress,”  concludes 
his  argument  against  the  theory  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  faculties  with 
these  words:  “If,  then,  education,  training  and  surrounding  conditions  can  do 
nothing  to  affect  permanently  the  march  of  human  progress,  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  that  progress  to  be  brought  about?”  Wallace  thinks  it  will  come 
through  “the  continuous,  and,  perhaps,  increasing  action  of  the  two  general 
principles,  both  forms  of  selection.”  And  by  far  the  most  important  for  the 
future,  he  considers,  “that  mode  of  selection  which  will  inevitably  come  into 
action  through  the  ever  increasing  freedom,  joined  with  the  higher  education,  of 
women.”  Wallace  is  not  the  only  herald  on  the  watchtower  who  has  seen  the 
lighted  torch  which  proclaims  a greater  victory  than  that  over  ancient  Troy. 
Nothing  is  mote  surely  fading  away  before  the  white  light  of  reason  than  those 
superstitions  which  have  made  woman  the  slave  or  plaything  of  man.  Her 
kingdom  is  surely  aw'aiting  her.  but  will  she  be  ready  for  it?  Yes,  when  she 
herself  casts  off  her  fetters,  when  she  is  no  longer  the  galley  slave  of  Fashion, 
but,  feeble  though  she  be,  able  to  prove  that  right  makes  might. 


Note. — Copies  of  this  Gazette  may  be  obtained  by  sending  address  with  postage  (2 
cents)  to  Mrs.  Frank  Asbury  Johnson,  3807  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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